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NEW WARNING FROM THE WEST INDIES 


HE West Indian Colonies are on the brink 

of self-government. They are also on the 
brink of the frustration of their hopes for a better 
standard of living for their people. In the main- 
land territories and the islands (excluding the 
Bahamas) there are now over 3m. people. Jamaica 
has a density per square mile of 292; Trinidad’s 
is 304, the Leeward Islands’ 258, the Windward 
Islands’ 326; Barbados has the highest at 1,221. 
These figures compare with a density of 500 in 
the highly industrialised United Kingdom. The 
population of the whole area, we are told in the 
Report on Development and Welfare in the West 
Indies 1947-49,* will double itself in 33 years’ 
time. What is to be done? In November, a 
deputation representing all the British Caribbean 
Governments urged upon the American State 
Department the desire of the West Indies to share 
in any increased demand for foreign labour in the 
United States. Some Jamaicans have even tried 
emigration to Liberia, with sad results. Barbados 
and St. Lucia sent some families to Dutch Guiana, 
but few remained there. The two British mainland 
territories, Guiana and Honduras, were expected 
by the Evans Commission to absorb 100,000 in ten 
years, but even that intake, if attained, could not 
absorb the increased population in the Islands. The 
only answer is a great improvement in the produc- 
tive capacity of the West Indies, not in one crop 
alone (for there is a limit to the amount of sugar 
that can be exported at satisfactory prices), but 
over the whole range of existing and potential 
crops and industries. Some help is now coming 
from the Colonial Development Corporation, 
which is participating in banana plantations in 
British Honduras, and has undertaken timber 
production in British Guiana, fruit and vegetable 
cooling in Jamaica, and hydro-electric and cold 
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store construction in Dominica. Investment from 
outside is also being encouraged by a number of 
Governments, which have granted special income- 
tax reliefs for a period of years to incoming com- 
panies. The largest contribution has come from 
Development and Welfare expenditure, which in 
the three years covered by the central advisory 
organisation’s Report amounted to over £8m. 


This Report brings out clearly the tragic circum- 
stances in which West Indian Governments have 
to decide how to spend this money. All the terri- 
tories are crying aloud for improved social ser- 
vices, but expenditure on these has already resulted 
in an extension of administration without com- 
pensating increases in revenue. Civil service 
salaries have been increased till they absorb 
between 45 and 70 per cent of the individual 
Governments’ current tax revenue, yet even now 
“salaries are not high, and great difficulty has been 
experienced in recruiting and retaining adequately 
trained personnel.’ Jamaica, with less than half 
its children in regular attendance at school in 1948, 
was spending 8.3 per cent of its taxes on elemen- 
tary school teachers’ salaries. Everywhere there 
is a shortage of books and equipment, of teachers 
and of buildings. (Here indignation at past neglect 
seems to break through even in the official lan- 
guage of the Report: ‘.. . if an amount well within 
the compass of territorial budgets . . . had been 
regularly applied ... to building and maintaining 
schools at the standards of the time over the last 
40 years, the problem to-day would be far more 
easily manageable than it is.’) In all the social 
services there is a similar tale to tell, though brave 
efforts have been made to improve them, with 


- some considerable success in some fields, particu- 


larly health. Meanwhile, economic development 
continues. Anti-erosion measures are gaining 
ground; families are being settled on small-farm- 
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ing schemes (though mixed farming, amongst 
plantation-bred people, requires ‘ a change of atti- 
tude of mind, a change of heart, a change of out- 
look, and an almost complete change in the mode 
of life’); some small industries are taking root; 
and there is ‘a new hopefulness . . . which is in 
wholesome contrast to the apathy and “ crisis 
mentality ” of the inter-war years.’ The West 
Indies now need cheaper imported goods, secure 
markets for their produce, improved shipping, and 
the economic co-ordination which political federa- 
tion will make possible. They cannot achieve 
these without stupendous exertions of their own 
and without a deeper understanding in Great 
Britain of their heritage from the days of slavery. 


DOUBTFUL RECEPTION 


R. GRIFFITHS’ statement on November 8 

that H.M. Government had accepted the in- 
vitation of Sir Godfrey Huggins to participate in 
a conference of officials of the three Central 
African Governments, the Central African Council, 
the Commonwealth Relations Office and the Colo- 
nial Office, roused Members of Parliament to ask 
21 supplementary questions. Members were satis- 
fied in the end that the Conference would not be 
subject to outside pressure, but would examine 
all aspects of the problem of federation of: 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. H.M. Government is not committed 
to federation, and Mr. Griffiths specifically 
stressed the special responsibility of the United 
Kingdom towards the Africans of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. But there is no doubt 
that African opinion will be disturbed at any 
conference at all. The opposition of this journal 
to federation has been expressed ad nauseam, and 
need not be restated. Perhaps it is only fair that 
the facts should now be jointly investigated. If 
Africans are to refuse federation through fear of 
Southern Rhodesian native policy, at least they 
will now have a chance to know whether by doing 
so they will be losing economic opportunities. 
Settler opinion, also, will recognise that the pro- 
federation view has been seriously examined. 
Meanwhile, it would be most helpful if Sir God- 
frey Huggins and Mr. Roy Welensky could 
refrain from their outbursts against the British 
Government, which are merely indirect attacks on 
African political advancement. 


THE CHURCH LOOKS 
OUTWARD 


_This month we publish on page 4 an article out- 
side our usual scope. It is taken from an address 


given to the Institute of Rural Life at Home and 
Overseas (84, Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1) 
by the Secretary for Rural Activities of the 
Diocese of the Niger, who is also Principal of the 
Rural Training Centre at Asaba, Nigeria. Nor- 
mally, we do not give our readers news of the 
activities of the missionary bodies, all of which 
have journals of their own in which full details 
are given. But this article gives a clear picture 
of the change that has come into the mission con- 
ception of education in the last ten years. The 
missions have moved into the field of economic 
and social development. The new agricultural 
activities are not confined to Nigeria. The Insti- 
tute of Rural Life, now a year old, is supported by 
the Colonial Office and by the mission boards, and 
is intended to act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on rural development all over the world. We 
have yet to see what will be the ultimate results of 
the Church’s decision to work on the assumption, 
as at Asaba, that the Gospel is closely connected 
with such down-to-earth problems as the process- 
ing of groundnuts, 


CRAZY COMMENT 


Comment on Fabian policy in British and 
colonial newspapers is often so fantastic as to 
justify a page of Venture to itself. Generally, we 
have a good laugh. Occasionally, we feel suitably 
elevated—as when a Nigerian daily, with banner 
headlines, referred to us as ‘ Fabian aristocrats.’ 
But some comments are beyond a joke. A friend in 
Southern Rhodesia writes that a weekly ‘ has been 
circulating as a fact that the Fabian Society has 
been pressing for the appointment of Seretse 
Khama as Governor of the Leewards in succession 
to Baldwin,’ adding, ‘ I know that this is nonsense, 
but I would appreciate your comments, to enable 
me to deny this story. In Rhodesia any yarn is 
believed, provided it discredits the British Labour 
Party.’ On February 7 a Tanganyika newspaper 
implied in a leading article that it was our desire 
to see ‘an all-black government’ in Tanganyika. 
We have twice asked for a denial of this implica- 
tion, in view of our clear statement of policy in 
our June number. So far, we have had no response. 
We thought that the lowest depth had been 
reached in Truth’s statement on August 11, 1950: 
‘That the African is destined to reduce the Fabian 
precepts now being stuffed into him to their final 
absurdity is revealed in innumerable ways, such 
as in the strike of the 30,000 West African clerks 
for a 37-hour week. ‘The disease, once established, 
will become a sort of galloping consumption. Soon 
there may well be a general demand for a 20-hour 
week, and finally, perhaps, for a ten-minute day. 


Nature never intended the average African to be 
a responsible person in the Western meaning of 
the word.’ Imagine our horror, therefore, when 
we turned over the page, to find that we were also 
responsible for the tragic case of the Dutch girl 
married off at the age of 13 by the Malay amah 
to whom her parents had entrusted her when 


faced with internment themselves! Truth asks 
how such a thing could happen in Malaya, and 
suggests an answer: ‘Is it that under, Fabian 
auspices freedom of Asiatics to abduct or marry ’ 
white infants is regarded as proper and progres- 
sive?’ Can even the British Conservative press 
sink lower than this? 


THE COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


pPHBRE was very little disagreement amongst 
Members of Parliament when the House of 
Commons debated on October 19 the Annual 
Report of the Colonial Development Corporation 
for 1949. Nevertheless, a number of questions 
arose which will require serious consideration. 
The first and most important of these is the 
relation of the Corporation to the general public. 
Agreement has been reached between the Cor- 
poration and the Colonial Office on the extent of 
the Minister’s control. The Corporation is to be 
“the sole judge of the commercial soundness of 
any project submitted to it,’ while the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies will receive quarterly 
reports of its undertakings, and give general 
directions and specific sanctions for capital invest- 
ment in the Colonies by the Corporation. In 
regard to the colonial peoples, the position is not 
completely satisfactory. The Corporation is 
required by the Overseas Resources Development 
Act to consult with the local Government of any 
territory in which it operates, and this it is glad 
to do. But as long as colonial Governments are 
not completely representative of the people, it will 
be necessary for the Corporation to go out of its 
way to ensure that it acts with popular support. 
The Act foreshadowed the appointment of com- 
mittees including local inhabitants to give advice 
to the Corporation on their respective areas, but 
so far, as Mr. James Johnson pointed out, the 
Corporation has set up five regional corporations 
with their own boards, but there has been no sign 
of any committees being appointed. This pro- 
blem is not peculiar to the Colonies—it has indeed 
been discussed recently in regard to the British 
Corporations—but it is obviously of greater im- 
portance in the Colonies, where the public corpora- 
tion concerned is owned by the people of the 
United Kingdom, not of the Colonies themselves. 
_ For Britain, it is the intention of the Government 
to subject the Coal Board, the Transport Com- 
mission, etc., to an independent enquiry every 
seven years. The same might well be done for the 
Colonial Development Corporation, whose new 


Chairman, Lord Reith, had experience of a 
similar procedure when he was at the B.B.C. Such 
an enquiry would provide an opportunity to bring 
in a number of experienced men from the Colonies 
who could thus contribute their views to a 
thorough assessment of the Corporation’s work 
taken as a whole. That better understanding is 
required in some areas is evidenced in the Report 
itself, where the Board records the ‘ unrealistic 
and unacceptable’ schemes suggested to it in the 
Gold Coast, adding ‘ It is to be hoped that the atti- 
tude to outside enterprise in this Colony will im- 
prove as its purposes and effects become more 
adequately understood.’ 

Misunderstanding will be least where local co- 
operation is welcomed in the individual ventures 
themselves. In the Falkland Islands, for example, 
where the local farmers have long hoped for a 
freezer to handle their mutton, they are to be 
invited to nominate a director of the subsidiary 
company which the Corporation will set up to own 
and operate the projected freezing plant, and the 
farmers will also be given the opportunity to buy 
shares. In Singapore, a building society to serve 
the housing needs of the clerical and professional 
classes was set up in March, with local Directors, 
but with capital provided by the Corporation. 
Perhaps the most interesting example of local 
participation is to be found in the plans for the 
bag factory and cotton spinning mill which are 
planned for Onitsha, Nigeria. Here, just over 
half the total capital of £1,800,000 is to be sub- 
scribed by the Corporation, the rest being contri- 
buted by the Nigerian Cocoa and Cotton Market- 
ing Boards and—if they wish—by the local owners 
of the site. Such arrangements are likely to be 
much more satisfactory than co-operation between 
the Corporation and private firms centred outside 
the territories in which operations are being pur- 
sued. This pattern is found in Nyasaland 
Fisheries, Ltd., in which the majority share- 
holders and managing agents are Ocean Products, 
Ltd., a South African firm with which the Cor- 
poration has gone into partnership. Some other 
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projects, like the Gambia Poultry and Rice Farms, 
are entirely in the hands of the Corporation itself. 

The nature and amount of local co-operation 
is, of course, dependent on local circumstances. 
The need for it will become more apparent when 
the Corporation tackles undertakings which 
require the introduction of techniques incompat- 
ible with local social and land tenure systems. This 
point is stressed repeatedly in the recent Report 
of a Survey of Problems in the Mechanization of 
Native Agriculture in Tropical African Colonies. 
“In most areas,’ the Report states, ‘ adequate and 
balanced leadership will be difficult to secure. .4/] 
leading individuals and social groups who can 
make effective contributions should be carefully 
sought out and properly informed.’ This method 
was followed in the successful Gezira scheme in 
the Sudan.? It is being followed now in the 
Colonial Development Corporation’s Niger Agri- 
cultural Project at Mokwa, which was highly 
praised by a recent visitor, Sir Richard Acland, 
during the Commons debate. Here a local Com- 
pany has been established in which the Corpora- 
tion and the Nigerian Government participate 
equally. Mechanical equipment is provided by the 
Company to settlers established in villages with 
their families, and all tenants will co-operate in 
organised cropping schemes on an agreed rotation 
of cereals, oilseeds and grass leys. Livestock will 
be included later. This scheme, which has been 
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welcomed by Nigerian nationalists, may prove to 
contain many of the answers to the problems of 
public investment raised during the debate and 
to those inherent in mechanization set out in the 
Report mentioned above. 


These are questions which concern the Corpora- 
tion’s own policy. Another is outside its scope. 
The Corporation’s Report asks for ‘closer con- 
sideration by H.M. Government . . . of the relative 
place in the United Kingdom markets of the 
primary producers of the United Kingdom, 
Dominions, Colonial territories, and foreign 
countries.’ Such consideration involves in its turn 
major international issues. But they are not in- 
capable of solution, provided that it is realised that 
British manufacturers and colonial primary pro- 
ducers are both dependent to a dangerous extent 
on the prices commanded by ‘their exported pro- 
ducts. The Corporation rightly asks for considera- 
tion of the issues, hoping that the Gambia poultry 
farm will not have to go through the same experi- 
ences as the West Indian sugar producers. Part 
of the answer lies in greater diversification in 
colonial economies, just as Britain has made great 
efforts to increase agricultural production at home. 
To this diversification the Corporation’s own 
activities are already making a substantial con- 
tribution. What is really at stake is the need for 
Britain and the Colonies together to find means of 
building a sounder economic structure than at pre- 
sent exists. The best methods of attaining this aim 
cannot be worked out in a day or a year. 


THE CHURCH AND THE LAND 


by The Rev. Kenneth H. Prior, B.S.A. 


O understand the relationship between the 

preaching of the Gospel and agriculture, I will 
give you the background philosophy of our 
approach to our rural problems. When I began 
work at Awka College in 1938, farm prices were 
at rock bottom and people wanted to get away 
from the land. To convince students that farming 
was worth while, I used the approach of the first 
phrase in the Bible, ‘ In the beginning, God.’ Here 
was a statement which all Christians and nearly 
all Africans of whatever religion, firmly believed. 
It was a starting point. Then, God created the 
heavens and the earth; and God made man and 
gave him ‘ dominion’ over all that He had made. 
Notice the word ‘dominion,’ not ‘ ownership’ as 
we sometimes erroneously believe. Man was made 
the custodian of the home of the race; a steward 


of the food store of mankind, present and future. 

This God-given responsibility introduced new 
elements into man’s use of the earth and made 
farming a moral and social undertaking as well 
as a technical and economic one. It is the lack 
of this understanding that has led to ‘ soil mining’ 
with its disastrous results of denuded woodlands 
and eroded soils and their attendant evils. As one 
American commentator has said: ‘the erosion in 
the lives of men and women living on eroded lands 
is even more serious than the actual loss of the 
soil.’ Beyond the establishment of this moral and 
social responsibility, the farmer in his daily task 
comes face to face with God as he is confronted 
with supernatural forces, and with the mysterious 
phenomenon of life itself. These facts make the 
work of the farmer not only technical, economic, 


moral and social but add a spiritual significance 
as well. The farmer neglects any of these ele- 
ments to his own hurt and to the detriment of 
others. 


Then, too, our Lord Jesus Christ stated, ‘I am 
come that they might have “life” and have it 
abundantly.’ It is impossible to experience an 
abundance of life in impoverished conditions. A 
rural dweller can find abundance of life only with- 
in the framework of his rural surroundings, and 
to the farmer this means improved farming. That 
is the basis of our belief and the justification for 
our rural approach. 


Pressure on the Land 


With the coming of Christianity- and settled 
government to Nigeria conditions have changed 
rapidly. Civilisation has brought a lowered death 
rate and a rapidly increasing population, now esti- 
mated at 25 to 30 million. An increasing popula- 
tion means an increased demand for food, and for 
more land to be brought into cultivation. In the 
Eastern provinces of Nigeria the forest is reced- 
ing, the number of years land is cultivated is being 
increased and the number of years of fallow 
decreased. Grasses are taking the place of trees, 
and the inevitable annual grass fires, growing in 
intensity and extent, are increasing the leaching 
of plant food nutrients and the incidence of soil 
erosion. Therefore instead of more land and 
better land to feed more people, we have less land 
and poorer land available. Coupled with this, 
education until comparatively recently has been 
very bookish, and has weaned boys from the land. 
A Standard VI school certificate has meant a job 
with wages beyond anything that could be ex- 
pected from the land. Consequently, farming has 
remained in the hands of the illiterate, uneducated, 
conservative and often superstitious villager to 
whom farming is a grim business to be met by 
grim methods, such as sacrifices to the growing 
and water spirits. 


The Church in its rural activities programme 
does not attempt to duplicate what is being done 
by Government, or any other agency, but to sup- 
plement other efforts by her own. In this the 
Church can honestly claim to be pioneers. In 
September, 1949, the Christian Council of Nigeria 
urged each participating Mission to appoint a rural 
specialist with an agricultural degree, and to lay 
greater emphasis on the teaching of Rural Science 
in schools and all teacher training institutions. 
‘This Council appointed a Board of Rural Activities 
and drew attention to the facilities offered by the 


newly formed Institute of Rural Life in Great 
Britain and the Agricultural Missions Incorpor- 
ated in New York. In the Diocese of the Niger 
all ordinands are taught background rural life 
principles. Elementary agriculture and rural 
science instruction is given at all teacher-training 
centres and to all catechists in training. Rural 
science is made the centre of education in elemen- 
tary schools by teaching the importance of the land 
and a love for it. In the Rural Training Centre 
at Asaba, the idea is to take ex-standard-six boys 
for two years in-farming, elementary forestry and 
selective rural crafts. The first class of 23 boys 
opened last February ; a second class of boys and 
girls will begin next February. It is a condition 
that boys return to their families and either work 
on the family farm or be given a plot of land at 
the end of the course. Girls will be trained for a 
similar period in home-making, including cooking, 
infant welfare, gardening and poultry keeping. 
Later it is hoped to take unschooled children in 
similar courses. Eventually it is planned to build 
a model village for twenty selected families work- 
ing a co-operative mechanised farm. 


The most cordial relationships exist between the 
Church and all departments of Government. For 
exact technical information we turn to the depart- 
ment concerned, who in turn sometimes ask of 
our experience. In some operations we collabor- 
ate, e.g., some of our school farms planned and 
supervised by us and subject to government inspec- 
tion are being used by the Department of Agri- 
culture for lime and fertilizer trials. The first 
fresh-water ponds in Nigeria have been estab- 
lished at Asaba in collaboration with the Fisheries 
Department to obtain essential data. Improved 
cattle are at Asaba to test their tolerance to tsetse 
fly. Grants-in-aid and grants for special purposes 
have been made from time to time. The latter 
include substantial grants from Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Funds for the capital expenses 
of the Rural Training Centre and from Nigerian 
Government funds for its operating expenses. 


The Church is not, however, a rival technical 
department. She has her own special function to 
perform and her message to proclaim. Where the 
common object of State and Church is the provi- 
sion of an abundant life, the Church is ready to 
co-operate and to be used. By her very constitu- 
tion she is peculiarly fitted for such service. What 
of the future? We do not know. These are un- 
certain days, but we press on. ‘The vision is 
spreading—Nigeria, East Africa, the Christian 
Council of Nigeria and the Institute of Rural Life. 
Who can tell how far it will reach? : 

679 


Fact 


MALAYAN RUBBER 


A storm of protest has been aroused amongst business 
interests by the Government of Malaya’s announcement 
that from January 1, 1951, the export duty on rubber 
is to be revised. The present duty is a straightforward 
five per cent of the value of the rubber exported. The 
new duty rises and falls with the price of rubber and 
with the present price of rubber at over 5s. a pound would 
be eight times as much. Rubber companies have protested 
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(1 Malayan dollar=100 cents=2s. 4d.) 
*From The Economist, November 11, 1950. 


at the method of calculating the tax, since the figure 
for the first three months of 1950 will be based on the 
average price of rubber in the third quarter of 1950 and 
the amount of the tax from April-June, 1951, will be 
calculated on the average price in the last quarter of 
1950. Until now the tax has been based on the previeus 
week of selling on the Singapore market, and as weekly 
variations are small, there has been no serious incon- 
venience to the rubber growers. A further difficulty is 
that the duty refers to the price of first quality rubber, 
and a large part of the rubber grown, particularly by 
smallholders, is of lower quality and sold at lower prices. 
The tax, it is argued, may therefore discourage the 
growing of this second-rate rubber and antagonise the 
smallholders, who are estimated to produce 40 per cent 
of the total output. 


The reason for the steep increase in duty is the need 
for additional revenue for a rapid development in the 
social services. The new tax should bring in 364 Malayan 
dollars compared with 102 Malayan dollars or the present 
rate, calculated on rubber selling at 3s. 10d. per pound. 
With only half the children of Malaya receiving any 
kind of education, and in face of the urgent necessity of 
English secondary schools where all races can be taught; 
with development plans for opening up jungle areas for 
the rehabilitation of Chinese squatters, and a hundred- 
and-one schemes in the Six-year Development Plan which 
require money, the need for increased revenue is only too 
obvious. 


Increases in wage rates are also needed. According to 
a statement in the House of Commons by the Colonial 
Secretary on October 25, these have not remotely kept 
pace with the increase in the price of rubber. In 1948 
and 1949 the average market spot price for top quality 
rubber was ls. a pound and the minimum wage rates 
ranged from 2s. 10d. to 3s. 7d. a day according to the 
job. In October the price of rubber was 3s. 10d. a pound 
and the wage rates were increased by 24 per cent. in 
March, 1950. By November, 1950, the price has risen 
to 5s. 103d. per pound (nearly 600 per cent. on the 1948- 


1949 price), but there is no information on a further rise 
in wages, although the agreement can be reviewed by 
the unions and the employers every six months. The 
keynote here is the importance of strengthening the trade 
unions and encouraging the creation of a reserve wage 
fund against a possible slump. 

There has been some relief to the workers through 
the fall in the cost of living, the index figure in 1949 
having fallen from 100 (1947) to 92 in the case of Indians 
and 84.5 in the case of Chinese, who constitute the vast 
bulk of Malaya’s wage earners. The Labour Department 
of the’ Federation records an improvement in housing, 
water supplies and sanitation on the larger rubber planta- 
tions and in tin-mining concerns, but more particularly in 
the tin industry. 

Malaya remains the greatest net dollar earner in the 
Commonwealth with a total export and re-export to the 
U.S.A. of approximately £40m., of which the imports 
were approximately £4m. Malaya also reached a favour- 


able trade balance this year for the first time since the 


end of the war with a total foreign trade of £270m., 
of which £130m. represented the value of imports and 
£140m. the value of exports. Rubber accounted for £68m. 
of the exports and tin £22m., together accounting for 
64 per cent of the total exports. Rubber is now benefiting 
from greatly increased purchases due to re-armament, 
and it is widely felt that this benefit should be shared. The 
Government is in negotiation with representatives of the 
industry on the rate and method of collection of the duty. 


METHODS OF ELECTION IN 
THE GOLD COAST 


The organisation of the elections to be held next year 
in the Gold Coast is of interest to all territories which 
have to face the problems of instituting an electoral 
system in areas where the inhabitants have had no experi- 
ence of it. Following the adoption of the Coussey Report, 
which provides the basis for the new Constitution, a 
Select Committee of the Legislative Council ‘was 
appointed to examine and make recommendations on the 
questions of elections and constituencies. The Report of 
this Committee* was amended and adopted-by the Legis- 
lative Council in July, 1950. : 

Representation in the new Legislative Assembly, as 
recommended by the Coussey Committee, will take several 
forms. It is provided that the ‘traditional’ authorities 
should be represented through the Territorial Councils, 
who will send 37 Members to the Legislative Assembly. 
The method of selecting these Members will be dealt 
with in the January number of Venture. The Assembly 
is to include also 38 Members elected in constituencies 
in the Colony and Ashanti, but not in the Northern 
Territories. Of these elected members, 33 will be elected 
in rural areas, and five from municipalities (two from 
Accra, one each from Kumasi, Cape Coast and Sekondi- 
Takoradi). The information given below refers to this 
latter group of 38 members only. 


Qualifications of Candidates 
Candidates for election to the Legislative Assembly 
must be nominated by persons qualified as voters who 


* The Ewart Committee. No. V.of 1950. (Government 
Printing Department, Accra. 3s. 6d.) 


are required to state on their candidate’s nomination 
form that he is a person of standing in the community 
and a fit and proper person to be elected, and that he is 
able to speak and read English sufficiently to be able 
to participate in the proceedings of the Assembly. A 
candidate must be registered as an elector in some con- 
stituency, not necessarily in the constituency which he is 
‘contesting. The Ewart Committee considered the sug- 
gestion that a candidate must have a residential qualifica- 
tion in the constituency he contests, but rejected it on 
the grounds that it would ‘unduly restrict choice of the 
electorate.’ In this, the Committee followed the practice 
of the United Kingdom. There are no property qualifica- 
tions for candidates, and the disqualifications are the 
usual ones (holding an office of profit under the Crown, 
insanity, bankruptcy, etc.). 


Qualifications of Voters 


Voters must be British subjects or British protected 
persons over 21, and shall register in one constituency 
only. In rural constituencies, the voter must have been 
resident for six months and have paid tax if liable (this 
brings in both men and women). A municipal voter must 
have owned or occupied assessed premises (or any part 
of assessed premises) for six months, and the husband 
or wife of such a person may vote. All voters must 
register. 

Municipal Voting 

Regulations for the conduct of polling stations have 
been very strictly drawn up. Ballot papers will carry 
the names of candidates and a symbol and a colour for 
each. The voter will mark his ballot paper in secret, but 
will put it into the box in the presence of others, so 
that it will be ‘impossible for a voter to take his un- 
marked ballot paper from the polling station and sell 
it.’ He will then press his left thumb on a pad impreg- 
nated with indelible ink. Voting will be direct. 


Voting in Rural Constituencies 


Direct voting has not been adopted for rural con- 
Stituencies, partly because of the inexperience of the 
people, and partly because of size, but it is hoped that 
direct election will be established within a few years. 
For this first election, each rural constituency will be 
divided into sub-constituencies, each with roughly 1,000 
inhabitants. The number of registered voters in such 
a sub-constituency would obviously be very small. They 
will therefore be summoned to a meeting on an appointed 
day, and will choose one member for the electoral college 
of the whole constituency. Candidates for the electoral 
«college will be nominated at this meeting, and the ballot 
will take place immediately. Voters will place their 
‘ballot papers in secret in boxes bearing the colours of 
the candidates, and their thumbs will be marked. The 
elected candidates from the sub-constituencies will then 
go forward as members of the electoral college for the 
whole constituency. 

Before the constituency elections are held, the names 
of candidates for the Legislative Assembly (qualified 
and nominated as stated above) will be made known 
throughout the whole constituency by beating gong-gong 
or any other local method. Members of the electoral 
college will then vote directly in the same manner as is 
laid down for municipal constituencies. 


Education of Voters 
The registration of voters was carried out in Novem- 
‘ber, after an extensive education campaign had been 
‘carried out. Special issues of the P.R.O.’s Gold Coast 
Bulletin were prepared, and pamphlets giving full details 


of registration and the recording of votes. Diagrams 
were included to illustrate the composition of the 
Assembly and the division of the country into con- 
stituencies and sub-constituencies. Fourteen cinema vans 
with demonstration teams toured the country with wall-~ 
charts, pictures, and gramophone records in Twi, Fanti, 
Ewe, Hausa and Ga. It is estimated that 2,500,000 men 
and women are eligible to vote. The first test of political 
consciousness will be how many of these register. 


The Son of Abutent 


We reprint by courtesy of ‘ African Affairs’ the following 

poem by a young student of English at Cambridge. It is a 

translation of oral poetry recited by farmers in the district 
of Ipetumodu, Nigeria. 


My father is among the kith and kin 

Of Ife’s king, the Oni, though indeed 

He stands far back among such company. 

I am the offspring of Abuteni, 

Abuteni, a chief at Ile ’fe. 

Also called Abunle; I am his son. 

He owns a magic river whose waters 

Flow gently at the bottom of a gorge. 

Its course is partly straight, and partly, it 

Meanders in complexity. 

Behind the sacred grove of ‘ Runmole, 

Its stream is turned into a muddy pool. 

And concerning it, my father issued 

Many laws: no one whose cheeks are scarred 

With lines in Keke style should drink the water 

Of this dread stream; nor should any one 

Whose facial marks are those called abaja 

Ever use its water for a bath; and 

Those whose faces bear no scars must never | 

Touch this river’s water lest a great drought 

Start and destroy all people in the town. 

I am the son of him who owns and keeps 

That wood we call The Grove of Kidnappers 

Or The Grove of Fairy Gods. And I know 

That so-called dwelling-pots of fairy nymphs, 

Are nothing but our ordinary pots; 

But fairy-worshippers will not say so. 

I am the man who aiter crying loud 

Can make a clear-cut path right through a wood, 

Almost in the twinkling of an eye. 

By my imposing personality, 

I’ve made a farmer give to me his hoe; 

Have made a seller in the market-place 

Give whole to me her box of coins from sales. 

I have obtained from Kola harvesters 

Their reaping sticks, long, light, and forked on top. 

It is tabooed to use such reaping sticks 

For Kola harvests; that is my decree. . 

And let me foretell that such reaping sticks 

If used by those defying my command, 

Shall suffer instantaneous split and ruin. 

I am the man who leaves the company of my friends 

Without being seen by any one of them. 

I am the man who, out of nowhere, comes 

Like evening or like morning sudden showers. 

Oh tell me all, ye my brethren here, 

Descendants of brave refugees from Oyo town, 

Won’t you sing with me the chorus in my song? 

For by singing a chorus as if 

It were a solo piece, one makes one’s death 

Come earlier than God would have it come. 
ADEBOYE BABALOLO 


Caan 


COLONIAL OPINION... 


This month we devote the whole of this page to two extracts from a pamphlet “Sterile Truth and Fertile Lies,” 
written by Eyo ita, founder and Principal of the West African People’s Institute, Calabar, Nigeria. The Institute is 
an African creation—a school built with their own hands by teachers, scholars and friends, in which an attempt is 
being made to implement modern ideas of education. It has, in addition to classrooms, workshops, one of which 
houses a printing press. This press, in true Gandhian tradition, is used to print, amongst other things, Mr. Ita’s political 


and philosophical pamphlets. 


“Sterile Truth and Fertile Lies” was published on December 12, 1949. Our first 


extract refers to the press war which, till the end of last year, embittered Nigerian politics. 


The tragic thing in this game, however, is its pro- 
duction of bitterness. . . Since all the contestants have 
cursed and been cursed the production of bitterness has 
been constantly doubling, until! now our newspaper world 
has been denuded with a flood of gall, and life in Nigeria 
has been robbed of its savour. 


The most curious thing in this situation is that all are 
telling truths. The truths may be half-truths or hundred 
per cent truths, but they are truths all the same. None 
can tell us truths about ourselves so well as our enemies. 
If you want to see unpleasant truths about yourself don’t 
view yourself through your own mirror. Do it through 
the mirrors of your enemies. Human pride and innate 
love of dignity and self-importance are such cunning and 
powerful weavers of veils of guile to hide the nakedness 
of our ugliness and obscure unpleasant truths about our- 
selves that it takes the clear and magnifying eve of 
enmity to see dark sores in us.. . 


Yet we do not run to our enemies in quest of truths. 
And it is good we do not. Truths told us by our enemies 
about ourselves almost always turn out to be static truths. 
They are truths of what we were or what we are. They 
are not truths of what we can be. Yet one of our chief 
glories is that we have possibilities. Our enemies are 
not concerned with our possibilities. They care not a 
fig about what we may become. To see possibilities is 
to see meanings, to think creatively. To our enemies we 
are meaningless. We cannot become anything. To think 
of what a thing can become is to have faith in it. That 
is not the concern of your enemy. That is the business 
of one who loves you, not of him who hates you. What 
business has your enemy to think creatively about you, 
to see deep meanings in you, great possibilities, amazing 
miracles emerging from you? Hell and damnation are 
all he desires for you, and that is all his concern about 
you. To him you are a wretched thing, and that is what 
you must always be. 


That is why, though he tells great profound truths 
about you, all his truths are sterile. . . They sting you. 
They wound your pride and destroy your importance. 
Thus you cannot accept them. Your business is to resent 
them and damn the giver. That is why they cannot 
change you and make you better. And that is why those 
you tell your enemy cannot change him to improve him... . 


We do not open life’s springs with annoyances. We 
rather close and inhibit them whenever we hurt men’s 
pride and wound their sense of self-importance. You 
cannot stir up the consent and enthusiasm of anyone by 
annoying him with criticisms of his conduct or abuse of 
his ways. Even indirect insinuations are repulsive. When 
a remark or criticism has hurt a man’s pride and created 
his dislike every appeal to his reason is unreasonable. 
The logic of words is so impotent before the logic of 
fact, the painful fact, of wounded pride, that wise people 
who mean to change society and men’s conduct have 


always chosen to appeal to the heart rather than to the 
head. Human-beings never jump headlong. They always 
jump heart-long, if they jump at all. ‘hus when the 
heart is hardened no one does ever jump. 

Such then is the futility of the present situation. Plenty - 
of truths but all of them sterile. What are we going to 
do about it? . .. We must make use of fruitful false- 
hoods, lies that are heartening to mortal men and women. 
What is it that we all want? . . . Below our stormy, 
frowning surfaces there lies the deep sea of our common 
life and destiny. . . Suppose we try the more fruitful 
road of dynamic lies. 


Tribes and tribalism and our static loyalties to thenr 
are stubborn facts. They are truths adamantine and 
incontrovertible. But they are fruitless truths. To look 
at a haughty, ignorant tribesman, be he Efik, Ibo, Yoruba 
or Hausa, and call him a National citizen of Nigeria is 
to tell a lie. But that lie is fruitful. It is as fruitful as 
looking at a sinful mortal man and calling him a child 
of God. When our beloved mothers, looking at us feeble 
puny infants, call us magnificent heroes, wielders of power 
of to-morrow, they are telling huge lies. But thank God 
for those lies of theirs. Those very lies are dynamic 
irresistible forces that will make us build aeroplanes and 
sail in submarines, and cut tunnels across mountains 
and the depths below the deep seas. As long as they 
make us believe that there is more in us than there appears 
to be they have so disposed us that our possibilities will 
unfold, and we will become what we are not now. It 
behoves us to this day to find out fruitful lies and tell 
them to our children and ourselves and our kinsmen. 

*%. K=7& 

Static thinking is prone to set up the private individual 
against the collective individual, or to see individualism 
and collectivism as two diametrically opposed principles 
in the same individual. The fact is that no individuality 
can be developed outside the collective life. Only in the 
collective life in which social justice is the rule can 
towering individuality rise and flourish. Thus our real 
problem is not to create a ‘balance of powers,’ prudent 
adjustment of individualism to collectivism in the same 
person or the same society, but rather to integrate the 
individual so that he will be able to live and grow happily 
in a collective social order. At the same time we must 
create a kind of collective social order in which justice 
and freedom will reign to the extent of producing moral 
integrated persons who can live happily in it. The Great 
Creator of such a person and such a society will not be 
a soulless Science that poses as an impersonal messiah. 
Nor will he be an alien god who lives in distant heaven 
or ‘mother country.’ He will be the god who acts 
through pure hearts of the vast millions of men and 
women throughout the world and through science which 
is ethically controlled and applied to produce ‘the- 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’. . . 


The section of the human race that inhabits the con- 
tinent of Africa, nearly two hundred million strong, is 
not the concern of itself, but of other sections of the 
human race in the ‘World Society.’ To evolve their 
Potentialities, to contribute their share toward the 
advancement of the race, the peoples of this great land 
desire to become more intelligent, more effective, con- 
sumers of the world’s goods. . . They want to play their 
part in producing world’s goods as free intelligent citizens 
of the new social order. They want to manage their 
affairs as far as it is legitimate for them to do so; and 


they want to share in managing the affairs of the new 
world society as other peoples of the world are entitled 
to. . . The dark peoples have arrived at last to share 
with other sections of the human race the human ‘ bur- 
den’ whether you chose to call it ‘white man’s burden’ 
or black man’s burden, or yellow man’s or red man’s 
burden, The rank which imposes the burden is the great 
human rank in which human dignity resides. Man’s 
‘capacity for the divine’ now powerfully asserts itself 
for effective use and fulfilment. The world has arrived 
at a stage in which it can no longer be denied. . . 


CORRESPONDENCE 


National Building in Malaya 
Dear Sir, 


It has been disturbing for one who has considered the 
Fabian Colonial Bureau to be ‘Labour’s Colonial Con- 
‘science’ to see how frequently the comments of Venture 
-on Malaya parallel official handouts in their incomplete— 
to say the least—picture of the actual situation. This 
shows up in November’s article on ‘ Nation Building in 
Malaya’ as in previous articles. 


You state : ‘ The trouble in all our dealings with Malaya 
‘since the war has been that there nationalism in recog- 
nisable form does not exist. We are now witnessing 
the first signs of its emergence.’ Colonial nationalism 
‘might be over-simply defined as the effort of the people 
-of a colony to rule themselves. Are you suggesting that 
Malayans have never before evinced such a desire? Do 
‘you suggest that the leftist Council for Joint Action and 
the ‘ People’s Constitution’ it sponsored was not nation- 
aalist simply because it was Communist-led? Do you 
suggest that the Communities Liaison Committee is more 
nationalist because it is sponsored by Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald? How about some of the Malayans who have 
supported both organisations? Did they only become 
nationalists when they received British Government 
approval? You write very correctly that it is necessary 
to enable all ‘those who genuinely intend to make Malaya 
their home to participate fully in the life of the country.’ 
Do you feel it is fair to apply different tests of loyalty 
to the children of Indonesian immigrants than to the 
children of Chinese or Indian immigrants? Does the 
Fabian Colonial Bureau take note of the fact that the 
child of an Indonesian immigrant is listed. officially as a 
Malay, and that half the increase in the Malay popula- 
-tion has come from this source? 


You say: ‘It is a sobering thought that Malaya has 
-never had a general election’ and then suggest that this 
cannot be done because there is no agreed basis of repre- 
sentation. Does this not smack a bit of the old India 
saw: ‘We can’t give these Hindus independence because 
‘the Muslims won't like it’? Are you suggesting that 
Britain is so powerless in Malaya to persuade the Malays 
to permit the vote to all those who have resided, say, 
-ten years, and are willing to sign a pledge of allegiance? 
Don’t you think that the Colonial Office’s apparent in- 
‘tention to defer any major constitutional changes for 
ten years or more has as much to do with Malaya’s net 
-annual dollar earnings of over $200 millions as with the 
‘inability of Malayans to get together? Don’t you think 
that the possibility of real participation in the governing 
.of Malaya might hasten the development of real alle- 
-giance? 


These and other questions on Malaya need answering 
if the Fabian Colonial Bureau is not to be thought a 
“sleeping conscience’ by those Malayans who were 
interested in self-government before anti-Communist 
nationalism became an officially recognised ally against 
Communist nationalism. 


Yours fraternally, 


58, Menelik Road, Andrew Roth. 


London, N.W.2. 


(Mr. Roth should re-read our article. We Specifically 
stated that Malaya’s progress depends on the emergence 
of inter-communal bodies like the C.J.A.) 


South Africa and the Commonwealth 
Dear Sir, 


The recent social and political trends in South Africa, 
particularly the passing of the segregation laws and other 
oppressive measures, I feel should make us pause and 
consider the position of the Union of South Africa in 
the Commonwealth. 


To my mind the Union has always been a doubtful 
starter as far as its association with the other Dominion 
Governments has been concerned, and the granting of 
independence to India with the resultant clash over the 
Indian minority in South Africa has made matters even 
worse. 


The time has come when the Labour Government, and 
all socialists, must consider the position of South Africa 
in a different light. We must weigh up the advantages 
of keeping the Union in the Commonwealth, which in my 
view are very few, against the effect that being associated 
with a semi-fascist power with prehistoric racial policies 
has, not only in the British African Colonies, but also 
in other parts of the world. If the price of association 
with South Africa is a repetition of the Seretse Khama 
affair or the legalistic arguments the British Government 
used to cover up South Africa’s sins as regards South- 
west Africa, then the price is too high. 


The conclusion which I feel that all socialists must 
come to is that the time has come for the expulsion of 
South Africa from the Commonwealth, in order that the 
poison of race hatred shall not pollute the colonial terri- 
tories. 


489, Avenue Louise, 
Brussels. 


Francis K. Eady. 
CaaS 


Guide to Books 


Co-operatives and Fundamental Education 
By Maurice Colombia. (UNESCO. | 3s. 6d.) 


The Co-operative Movement in Malaya 
By Lim Tay Boh, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1s. 6d.) 

The value of the co-operative movement in training 
the mind and character of people who have had few 
other educational opportunities has long been familiar 
to those who have observed it in action. It has been less 
readily recognised by the orthodox educationist with his 
eyes on school and university. It is therefore gratifying 
to find a short book attractively written, and attractively 
produced by UNESCO, in which the veteran co-operator 
and former chief of the Co-operative Section of the 
ILO, Maurice Colombain, describes in outline, but with 
well-choseri and vivid illustrative examples, the different 
forms which co-operation has taken throughout the world 
and the benefits it has brought. Many of the examples 
as of the co-operative sheepfolds of Morocco or the cot- 
tage industries of Indonesia have not been published 
before and are of first-rate interest. The concluding 
section is a rather more detailed study of Co-operative 
Education and the training of leaders—a subject on 
which no comprehensive work exists. 

A well-balanced essay on the Co-operative Movement 
in Malaya by Lim Tay Boh, Lecturer in Economics in 
the University of Malaya, sets out the present state of 
co-operative organisation and the possibilities of develop- 
ment. The author, in his eagerness for a more diverse 
movement perhaps, hardly emphasises enough the very 
remarkable achievements of the thrift societies, which 
have scarcely been bettered in any Asiatic country, but 
in general his account is fair and informative. 


Margaret Digby. 

Problems of the Press 
By K. Jones-Quartey. (Bureau of Current Affairs. 7d.) 

Mr. Anthony Eden’s virulent speech in the House of 
Commons on July 12, 1950, started the furore over the 
Press in West Africa. The African viewpoint has not 
been expressed in writing. It is therefore commendable 
of Mr. Jones-Quartey to have written a pamphlet such 
as ‘Problems of the Press,’ which has been longed for. 
F This pamphlet is well written and easy to read. It is 
informative, stimulating, controversial analytical but not 
constructive. One gains the impression that the author 
knows the problems of the Press. But he does not appear 
to know the solution. Perhaps he considers it inexpedient 
within the space of a 14-page pamphlet to make at least— 
one constructive suggestion. He speaks of untrained 
sub-editors, reporters, copy tasters, etc. What he forgets 
to state is this. If West Africa has a Press, it must have 
good journalists. If you have good journalists, they must 
be paid. If you don’t pay them adequately, then you 
must not complain if the supply of trained and efficient 
West African journalists continues to dry up. Could the 
right type of West Africans be attracted to journalism 
if the newspapers receive Government subsidy with un- 
attached strings? Another point. West Africa has a 
culture of its own. The Press in West Africa must 
therefore develop on lines based on the pattern of that 
culture. These are some of the provocative postulates 
one would have hoped to find in ‘ Problems of the Press.’ 

In spite of these omissions, Mr. Jones-Quartey has 


rendered West Africa an admirable service. He has 
set West Africans thinking about the development of the 
Press. “Fort that alone, the pamphlet deserves to be 
studied and discussed by those who are interested in the 
affairs of West Africa.- . E. Bankole Timothy. 


White Settlers and Native Peoples 


By A. Grenfell Price. (Cambridge University Press. 
25s. 232 pp.) 

Dr. Price’s book is of prime importance for everybody 
engaged in studying or taking decisions on the problem 
which arises when people in occupation of under-popu- 
lated territories are faced with immigrants from more 
advanced cultures. In the British Empire, the largest 
immigrant groups are no longer European. In British 
Guiana, the aboriginal Amerindians are beginning to be 
enclosed by East Indians and Negroes; in Borneo Dyaks 
face Malays and Chinese; in Fiji, Fijians are out-num- 
bered by Indians; in East and Central Africa, the largest 
immigrant group is Indian, though the fact is obscured at 
present by European political dominance. Dr. Price’s 
book deals with areas in which the immigrants were 
European, but the problem is in essence the same. The 
weakest will go to the wall, unless they are protected. 
The means of protection is a matter for decision. 

Experience in North America, New Zealand, and 
Australia is of first importance, and it is this experience 
which Dr. Price analyses. As an Australian, he is par- 
ticularly concerned with the Australian Bushman, whose 
treatment, as recorded here, has been very terrible. Even 
the handling of the Maoris in New Zealand has not been, 
on Dr. Price’s evidence, as successful as we have some- 
times been led to believe. All the weaker groups, except 
the Australian Bushmen, are now beginning to recover- 
The population decline has been arrested, though it should 
be remembered that the number of mixed bloods has 
increased. The Australian Bushmen have not yet 
recovered their confidence, but the United States Indians 
were by 1942 increasing at a greater rate than any other 
major population group in the country. It is difficult to 
isolate the factor which has arrested the decline. Dr. 
Price himself seems to be unsure whether, in the case of 
the Maoris, it has been isolation from European influence. 
The Governments concerned pursue different policies— 
President Roosevelt’s ‘New Day’ for the Indians has. 
been based on tribal integration within the reserves. The 
Canadian Government has, on the other hand, believed 
in the absorption of the Indian minority into the general 
stream of Canadian culture. Dr. Price’s evidence will 
help in taking the decision. His paragraphs on the ‘ cults: 
of despair’ which grew up amongst all of the groups he 
deals with will be of particular interest in view of the 
recent revelations in Kenya. Marjorie Nicholson. 


CHRISTMAS 1950 


Have you a friend who is interested in colonial 
problems? Why not give a year’s subscription to 


Venture as a useful and interesting present? If 


you send the name and address of your friend with 
a postal order for 7s. to the Fabian Colonial Bureau, 
the Editor will be pleased to post Venture for one 
year from January Ist, 1951. E 


Parliament 


DEBATE ON COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
WELFARE BILL 


In introducing the Bill, Mr. Dugdale, Minister of State, 
said that the amended Act of 1945 had made available 
£120m. over a period of ten years. As this sum would 
be absorbed by 1956 by commitments already made, it 
Was necessary to replenish the central fund by voting an 
additional sum of £20m. It was also necessary to raise 
from £20m. to £25m. the ceiling for spending in any one 
year. Secondly, the Bill removed the restriction on 
granting money to self-governing territories. When 
Malta attained responsible government special provision 
had had to be made for continuing grants. In future, 
the Secretary of State would decide the interpretation 
of the term ‘responsible government’ and make provi- 
sion accordingly. Mr. Dugdale pointed out that through 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, the Colonial 
Development Corporation and the Overseas Food Cor- 
oration, no less than £270m. had been set aside since 
1945 for the development of the Colonial Empire. In 
1947 dollar earning and spending in the Colonies were 
roughly balanced, but in 1948 and 1949, the Colonies were 
net dollar earners to the extent of $150m. and in 1950 
it was estimated that the earnings would be over $300m. 


Members of all parties welcomed the Bill, but there 
was a more than usually sharp division in the content 
of the speeches by Labour and Conservative members. 
There was considerable emphasis by the Conservatives 
on the contribution to development which had been made 
by white settlers and private enterprise, and on the need 
to give white settlers a sense of security and the import- 
ance of safeguarding the profits of British and American 
investment. The point was stressed by some Conserva- 
tive speakers that grants from the United Kingdom 
should be devoted to the construction of roads, railways 
and ports to lay the foundation for the encouragement 
of private enterprise. 


The Labour -Members were more concerned with the 
needs of the colonial peoples in terms of social welfare 
and education, and the importance of encouraging trade 
unions so that the workers could improve their standard 
of living. A special point was made that without an 
increasing number of educated people in the Colonies and 
the satisfaction of political aspirations, successful econo- 
mic development would not be possible. 


In replying to the debate, Mr. Griffiths, the Secretary 
of State, gave the information that £177,335,000 would 
be spent in the colonial territories on the ten-year plans. 
Of that sum, 19.4 per cent would be spent on communi- 
‘cations, 23.5 per cent on economic development, 47.2 per 
cent on development and social services, and 9.9 per 
cent on development of miscellaneous services. The 
reason for nearly one-half being spent on social services 
was the ‘appallingly inadequate provision of schools and 
hospitals, the fight against disease, ignorance and 
squalor.’ Mr. Griffiths added that he did not want the 
‘Colonies to look upon the Colonial Development grants 
as a gift, but as the United Kingdom’s contribution to 
the common task of developing Colonial resources and 
social services. (Nov. 9.) 


Medical Officers’ Salaries in the Colonies. \fr. 
Rankin asked the Colonial Secretary which Colonies paid 
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their medical staff solely on qualifications and experi- 
ence; and in which Colonies the rates of pay varied on 
grounds of race and colour. In reply, Mr. Dugdale stated 
that in most Colonies, medical officers like other civil 
servants were paid at uniform rates according to qualifi- 
cations and experience, and irrespective of race or colour. 
In some Colonies expatriation pay was given in addition 
to basic salary to officers who did not belong to the 
Colony. In East and Central Africa there was no ex- 
patriation pay but there were separate salary schemes 
for European, Asian and African civil servants. No 
exception to this arrangement was made in regard to 
medical staff. (Nov. 8.) 


Development Officers in Nigeria. Mr. James John- 
son asked how many development officers had been 
recruited by the Government of Nigeria; how many of 
these were Africans; and what training had been given 
to the. officers to enable them, subsequently, to enter the 
administrative or technical branches of Government ser- 
vice. Replying, Mr. Dugdale said that there were at 
present 116 development officers in Nigeria, 17 of whom 
were Africans. Normally an African who wished to 
secure training for senior administrative or technical 
posts would seek a scholarship award from the Central 
Public Service Board, which made recommendations to 
the Governor. (Nov. 8.) 


Elections in Lagos, Nigeria. In reply to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Sorensen on the polling hours and arrange- 
ments in the recent election, Mr. Dugdale said that poll- 
ing hours had been from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. with an hour’s 
break at noon. The arrangements had worked well except 
in one important respect. It had been originally pro- 
vided that there should be one polling division for each 
thousand voters, but in a Select Committee of Legisla- 
tive Council (in which the Lagos members had partici- 
pated) this had been increased to 3,000. Experience had 
proved that in view of the large number of illiterate and 
inexperienced voters this figure was too big, and when 
the polling station was closed at 6 p.m. there were still 
people who were waiting to vote. The Nigerian Govern- 
ment proposed to amend the law on this point for the 
future. (Nov. &) 


Deportation Orders in Uganda. Ar. Awbery 
asked why Mr. I. kK. Musazi, President of the Uganda 
Farmers’ Union, who was now in Britain, was not per- 
mitted to return to his native land; how long had this 
order been in existence; and for what period would it 
continue. In reply, Mr. Griffiths said that the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry into the 1949 riots had shown that Mr. 
Musazi had been seriously implicated. In view of this 
and his subsequent activities, the Governor had con- 
sidered that his return to Uganda at the present time 
would have been contrary to the public interest. The 
question of making an order had not yet arisen, but Mr. 
Musazi had been warned on August 3, 1950, that the 
Uganda Government would have felt bound to deport him 
if he arrived in the near future. The period for which 
this warning remained in force would depend on con- 
ditions in Uganda and Mr. Musazi’s own behaviour. In 
answering supplementary questions, Mr. Griffiths added 
that Mr. Musazi had voluntarily come to this country 
and that there were no persons in Uganda under sentence 
ot deportation. (October 25.) nied 
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Shaw on 


THE CURSE OF NATIONALISM 


Shaw’s Preface to his play “John Bull’s Other Island,” which first appeared in 1904, is a brilliant 

analysis of the effect of the subordination of one country to another on the temperament and 

character, as well as the politics, of both ruler and ruled. The passage quoted follows a comment 

on the position of the Irish Protestant ‘Orange garrison’ which upheld the British connection 
against mainly the Roman Catholic Nationalists. 


‘It is hardly possible for an Englishman to understand 
all that this implies. A conquered nation is like a man 
with cancer: he can think of nothing else, and is forced 
to place himself, to the exclusion of all better company, 
in the hands of quacks who profess to treat or cure 
cancer. The windbags of the two rival platforms are the 
most insufferable of all windbags. It requires neither 
knowledge, character, conscience, diligence in public 
affairs, nor any virtue, private or communal, to thump 
the Nationalist or Orange tub: nay, it puts a premium on 
the rancour or callousness that has given rise to the 
proverb that if you put an Irishman on a spit you can 
always get another Irishman to baste him. Jingo oratory 
in England is sickening enough to serious people: indeed 
one evening’s mafficking in London produced a deter- 
mined call for the police. Well, in Ireland all political 
oratory is Jingo oratory; and all political demonstrations 
are maffickings. English rule’is such an intolerable 
abomination that no other subject can reach the people. 
Nationalism stands between Ireland and the light of the 
world. Nobody in Ireland of any intelligence likes 
Nationalism any more than a man with a broken arm 
likes having it set. A healthy nation is as unconscious 
of its nationality as a healthy man of his bones. But if 
you break a nation’s nationality it will think of nothing 
else but getting it set again. It will listen to no reformer, 
to no philosopher, to no preacher, until the demand of 
the Nationalist is granted. It will attend to no business, 
however vital, except the business of unification and 


liberation. . . 


Every election is fought on nationalist grounds; every 
appointment is made on nationalist grounds; every judge 
is a partisan in the nationalist conflict; every speech is 
a dreary recapitulation of nationalist twaddle; every 
lecture is a corruption of history to flatter nationalism 
or defame it; every school is a recruiting station; every 
church is a barrack; and every Irishman is unspeakably 


tired of the whole miserable business, which nevertheless © 


is, and perforce must remain, his first business until Home 
Rule makes an end of it, and sweeps the nationalist and 
the garrison hack together into the dustbin. 


There is indeed no greater curse to a nation than a 
nationalist movement, which is only the agonizing symp- 
tom of a suppressed natural function. Conquered nations. 
lose their place in the world’s march because they can do 
nothing but strive to get rid of their nationalist move- 
ments by recovering their national liberty. All demon- 
strations of the virtues of a foreign government, though 
often conclusive, are as useless as demonstrations of the 
superiority of artificial teeth, glass eyes, silver windpipes, 
and patent wooden legs to the natural products. Like 
Democracy, national self-government is not for the good 
of the people: it is for the satisfaction of the people. 
One Antonine emperor, one St. Louis, one Richelieu, may 


‘be worth ten democracies in point of what is called good 


government; but there is no satisfaction for the people 
in them.’ 


The death of George Bernard Shaw in November at the age of 93 has removed a man whose writings were 


of universal influence, but were of particular importance in shaping the thought of Socialists. 


Shaw became 


a member of the Executive Committee of the Fabian Society in 1886, having joined the Society at its foundation 
in 1884. He remained a member till his death. The January-February, 1950, number of Fabian Journal will carry 


a major article in tribute to Shaw. 
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